TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE INDIANS * 

By BUCY NEBSON CARTER 

Church Settlement Worker among the Ute Indians, White Rocks, Utah 

In the olden time, when the Indian lived the altogether wild life, 
out of doors, winter and summer, and fed upon flesh only, he was said 
to be hearty and strong; as he becomes more civilized, he gets a house, 
a very poor one, with few windows and probably those two not made to 
open, he has a stove and as he is not properly clothed, he keeps a hot fire, 
as long as the wood lasts. He understands neither the importance of 
ventilation nor how it should be done. They huddle together, ever so 
many in one room, diseased and well. They are superstitious and afraid 
of the night, so they cover up their heads to shut out the darkness. 
Could there be any more favorable conditions for fostering lung diseases ? 
They are just like children, having no judgment; they buy in the stores 
cheap candy, stale crackers and nuts, feeding upon such things at irregu¬ 
lar times instead of having a wholesome meal; their ignorance and 
immorality must tend to weaken the body, but that was the same in the 
olden time. No, it comes to me they had not then borrowed the white 
man’s vices, drunkenness, and what follows in its wake. 

I heard a physician say when I first came out here to live, that no 
matter what the disease an Indian had, it always ended in tuberculosis, 
and in my stay here of eleven years I have noticed the same thing. 
There have been severe illnesses among the school children, through which 
they were carefully tended and brought back to convalescence; in every 
case they died afterwards with tuberculosis. 

Their superstition stands them in good stead with regard to a 
tubercular patient, for any very sick person is isolated in a tent, and 
after death everything is either buried with the patient, or burned; 
hut at no time do they not get the necessary nourishment, nor any 
medicine. 

The government Indian boarding schools should be the place to train 
and impress the children so forcibly with facts about physiology and 
hygiene (with tuberculosis always in mind) that they will carry the 
knowledge into the camps and through life. In the first place, the 
school should be in every way hygienic, which is not the case here; in 
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this school there is not room for the children in the dormitories, if the 
number required to keep up the school is maintained. 

No especial attention, if any, has been given to physiology and 
hygiene in the school-room, and it should be considered in every depart¬ 
ment. Even very small children will take an interest in the composition 
of their bodies, the organs, etc. The government physician should de¬ 
vote a good deal of his time in the school to giving lectures to the older 
children and making friends with the little ones, so that they would grow 
to feel his influence and know where to find an adviser in sickness, and 
be willing to take his advice. If these rules were carried out, it would 
necessarily make the school healthy, the lack of which has always been 
the chief grievance with the relations and older Indians against the 
school, and it must influence the camp Indians to some extent, and the 
next generation should be wonderfully improved. If the school can be 
made what it should be, what an influence for good ! 

There should be a sanitarium for the Indians. The government 
has buildings here, an abandoned school plant, that could be used with 
comparatively small expense. When the school children are infected, 
they must be sent out, where? To the camps, where they have not 
sufficient nourishment for well children, they linger on and die. They 
have nothing but very fine air to get well upon; that is not sufficient! 
Many poor creatures might be saved long suffering and death with a 
little care and food. There is so much room, acres and acres of it, 
sunshine and beautiful pure air, and even the buildings and the doctor; 
just the furnishing, equipment, a nurse, an assistant and a few employers 
could do it. It was discussed, allowed by the United States government, 
but seems to have been dropped. 


GLASSES AND THEIR CARE 

By CASSIUS I>. WESCOTT, M.D. 

Lecturer on the Eye, Illinois Training School for Nurses, Chicago, Ill. 

No one will venture to deny that glasses are playing a very important 
role in modern civilization, and few things play their parts more accepta¬ 
bly than properly adjusted spectacles. It is difficult to imagine the 
condition of the modern professional person without glasses, and de¬ 
prived of them, most people would be unable to read after fifty. 

The engravers of old Nineveh, Babylon and Egypt undoubtedly 
used lenses to aid their vision. Some of their work on engraved gems 



